Dr. .John Scouler, Journal of a Voyage to N.W. America, from 
Oregon Historical Quarterly March 1905, Vol. 6, No. 1, pages 
°166-7. 


Ft. George is a square building, consisting entirely of wood, & 
situated about 100 yards from the river. It is surrounded by 
palisades & furnished with bastions. The entrance looks towards 
the river & opens into a large square court. On the West side of 
this court are the stores & warehouses, on the opposite one the 
houses of the people & the shops of the mechanics. On the south 
side is a large building containing a messroom & the apartments 
of the gentlemen. They have cleared about 80 acres of land, on 
which they cultivate potatoes; & the woods afford pleanty of 
pasturage to their cattle, which however, are not very numerous. 
They have only hogs brought from Owyhee & bullocks from Monterey. 
A little to the west of the factory is the indian village, it 
[is] situated on a low sandy beach & is sheltered on the south 
side by a forest of pine trees, many of them of immense height. 
This village consists of about a dozen houses, but many of them 
are large & many have from 15 to 30 inmates....On arriving at the 
Fort we were informed that a battle had taken place among the 
Indians & one man had been killed & two severely wounded. To-day 
we had the opportunity of seeing the War Dance of the Indians. 
About 50 men paraded from the vicinity of the fort to the beach, 
they moved at a most grotesque pace, keeping their feet in the 
same position with respect to another as nearly as possible. On 
their progress to the beach they fired their fowling pieces & set 
up the most disagre[e]able howling I ever heard; they then formed 
a circle round theirs, & continued their dance, making a general 
yell every two or three minutes. Many of them were armed with 
fowling pieces toehrs had bows & arrows & all of them had knives. 
They each of them [wore] a war dress consisting of dressed elk 
skin, which went over them like a shirt without sleeves. This war 
dress, although a poor defence against fire arms, is said to be 
arrow proof. The warriors were painted of every sort of colour, 
but prinicpally blqack, red & yellow.... 


About 1849-- 

...There was no settlement between Cathlamet and Hunt's Mill, and 
none between Hunt's Mill, where a man named Spears was living, 
and Astoria, except the claim of Robert Shortess near Tongue 
Point. At Astoria the old fur company's post was in charge of Mr. 
McKay; and there were several Americans living there, namely, 
John McClure, James Welch, John M. Shively, Van Dusen and family, 
and others; in all about 30 persons; but the town was partially 
surveyed this year by P.W. Crawford. There were about a dozen 
settlers on Clatsop plains, and a town had been projected on 
Point Adams by two brothers O'Brien, called New York, which never 
came to anything. At Baker Bay lived John Edmunds, though the 
claim belonged to Peter Skeen Ogden.... Page 4, History of 
Oregon ???? 
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Historical Places in Clatsop County 
By Miss Florence I. Goddard June 8, 1901 


....Our own town of Astoria, which was born in the brain of John 
Jacob Astor and from whom it takes its name is not lacking in 
historical buildings and settlements. At the beginning of 1846 
there was not a white family in Astoria but in February of that 
year two families by the names of Welch and Ingalls arrived. 


The stockade of the Hudson's Bay Company, which was oblong in 
shape and armed with twenty guns, included nearly all the block 
now bounded by Exchange, Duane, Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. 
W.B. Headington's house stands on the site of the company's 
store. When James Welch, in the spring of 1846, began to build 
the first frame house in Astoria, an officer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company tried to stop him, but Mr. Welch declared, it would take 
all the guns in the fort to do it and went on with the work. 


In 1847 the first postoffice was established with J.M. Shively as 
postmaster in the block south of the hospital. The building is 
still stnding and is at present occupied by Miss Olivia Elliot. 
In the summer of 1849 the first custom house was opened for 
business with General John Adair as collector. The original 
custom house was built by General Adair on his donation claim. It 
consisted of one room, which was needed for both custom and 
postoffices. It was burned in 1855 but was immediately rebuilt, 
and the antiquated structure near the old tannery site is still 
one of the features of Upper Astoria. This building with its 
front porch having four pillars was considered a fine specimen of 
architecture, second only to the government edifices in 
Washington, D.C. The building was plastered and the lime needed 
was made by burning white boulders found on the beach between 
Upper and Lower Astoria. 


From this on, one enterprise leading to another, Astoria was made 
a full-fledged city in 1876 by an act of the legislature. The 
first mayor was W.W. Parker. [Actually the first mayor, -------- 
took office in 1873] Thus from these small beginnings has arisen 
a busy little city that promises a speedy and glorious 
realization of Astor's prophetic dream of nearly ninety years 
ago. 


....Howison returned to Astoria where three houses were erected 
for the winter quarters of the crew, there being then no 
expectation of leaving the country for some time. The U.S. flag 
was planted on shore, the place taking on quite an air of 
military life. 


The houses were two log structures, 30 by 24 feet, 1 1/2 stories, 
well floored and boarded, with kitchen and bake-oven, and a large 
square, 2-story frame building, intended for officers' quarters, 

but which was never finished. The latter, long-known as the Shark 
House, was left in charge of Col. John Mcclure. It was afterward 


put to a variety of uses, and served at one time as a 
custom-house; but was finally taken as a residence by W.H. Gray 
and later turned to account as a cheap tenement-house. 
---Scammon, in Overland Monthly Dec. 1869, 496 Crawfords Nar., 
M.S. 136; page 588 Hubert Howe Bancroft: History of Oregon, Vol. 
1, San Francisco, 1886. 


August 8, 1911, The Astoria Daily Budget, pg. 2 
Astoria Pioneer 
Early Days in Clatsop 


Johan Nels Anderson now a resident of Portalnd ws born of Swedish 
Scottish parantage August 4, 1846 on the Nehalem river Northwest 
Territory, 9 (Oregon). 


His father with six brothers started out from Boston to meet at a 
certain date in New Orleans and to go to Mexico. An uncle was 
captain of a schooner and brought supplies around the horn. The 
uncle was to meet the party near Los Angeles. When the Mexican 
war broke out, Anderson's father and brothers had a great supply 
with five horses, wagons and cattle. When the uncle's schooner 
arrived, troops were arriving for the Mexican war. All women and 
children were ordered to board the vessel which sailed north. 
They camped near a family of earlier pioneer on the Nehalem 
River. There were Indians all around, one band camped one mile 
away. 


In 1850 all the men of the family returned and joined the women 
and children at their camping place, but one of the men was 
wounded. When Mrs. Anderson went to do her trading, the little 
son Johan accompanied her on those rare occasions. He remembers 
the happy hours he spent playing with the three children who 
lived in Astoria at that time. 


The trading store was called the "Astor House." Two of the 
children belonged to a family on one side of the Astor House and 
one child belonged to the family on the other side. Mr. Anderson 
says that there were four houses in Astoria then. In those days 
money was seldom mentioned. The Indians trades anything, roots, 
skins, or anything they had in exchange for what they needed. The 
Andersons and othrs often bought roots of the Indians for medical 
purposes. At this time some trading was done by these settlers as 
far distant as St. Helens, as some articles could be procured 
there that could not be found in Astoria. 


In 1851 wishing to send their children to school, the family 
moved to Portland, etc. In 1851 the family went to the Cascades 
passing the winter there, after going to Walla Walla. 


June 29, 1907 The Astoria Daily Budget 
The Budget has received a letter from Major Geo. W. Logan who was 


in Astoria over 50 years ago and who writes to ascertain if any 
of the old timers whom he knew here are still living. Mayor [sic] 
Logan is president of a company operating a flour mill at 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, where he has lived for many years. In his 
letter he says: 


"I still feel an interest in your town. In 1852, I crossed the 
plains with an ox team, making the trip in 5 hours from Missouri. 
There were about 20,000 who went to Oregon that year and of the 
50,000 who went to California or Oregon, it was estimated athat 
about 7,000 died of cholera in Platte valley. 


"Portland was then a village of a few hundred, the place being 
principally trees, sand and stumps. I went on to Astoria. It 
consisted of a sawmill run by Parkers, one store on the point and 
a boarding house, run by Gray. In upper Astoria was the store run 
by Van Dusen and the Cusom house conducted by Gen. Adair. So your 
city was very unpretentious. I assisted Gen. Patton Anderson take 
the first census of Washington, when it was separated from 
Oregon. Thnk it was 1853 or 1854. We were guests of then Lieut. 
U.S. Grant at Vancouver. In 1858, I left Astoria and went to N. 
California on the Feather river and returned to this country in 
the fall of that year. I served four years in the Confederate 
army and then the Phillistines sent me to grinding, a business I 
have since followed....Now what I would like to know is if any of 
the old settlers of Astoria or Oregon are still living. If so, I 
would like to see their names. 


Astoria, March 10th 1854 


E...... Fostex 
Fort Atkinson 


Dear Nephew: 


quite an extensive trade carried on by vessels between Oregon and 
California. Last night there was ten anchored in our bay. Part of 
them were loaded waiting for a fair wind to go to sea; the 
balance had just come in for their loads--all of these trade more 
or less at this place.... 

H.B. Somers, Astoria O.T. 


The Morning Oregoniar November 20, 1895 


Stories of Clatsop. 


Stories, Facts, Records and Anecdotes of Peoples of the Early 
Times 


Clatsop is the oldest settled country, and Astoria the best known 
town in the state. The exploring expedition sent out by the 
government of the United States under command of Captains 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, erected log houses on the 
west bank of the river, "Netdle," at a point named by them "Port 
Clatsop," where they spent the winter of 1805 and 1806. Remains 
of some of their cabins could be seen as late as 1850, and in 
1853 I walked from Clatsop Plains to the place of their 
encampment on the same trail opened and used by them in going to 
and from the ocean. It had been ever since kept open by use of 
Indians, elk and other wild animals. The Indian name of this 
beautiful little river Netdle has long been dropped, and is only 
known and remembered by a few of the oldest settlers. It has 
taken the name of "Lewis and Clark," which it will doubtless 
forever keep. Indian names, like themselves will soon be 
forgotten. 


But the first permanent settlement in Clatsop county was not made 
until April 12, 1811, when the ship "Tonquin," a vessel sent out 
from New York by John Jacob Astor, disembarked 16 men with tools, 
provisions, utensils and supplies, who for the purpose of 
establishing an extensive fur trading business at the mouth of 
the Columbia river. These men immediately set to work clearing 
land, planting seeds, constructing a fort for protection against 
the Indians, and houses in which to live. They named the place 
Astoria in honor of its founder. 


In 1813, the British took possession of Astoria and Mr. Astor's 
property was transferred to the "Northwest Company," an English 
company. Later on Astoria fell into the hands of the Hudson's Bay 
company, also an English company, in whose hands it remained 
until homeseekers of the United States came and took up land 
under treaty stipulation between the two countries. After taking 
Astoria, the British named it Fort George, and when I went there 
in 1852 all of the Indians and some of the old white settlers 
still called it Fort George. The peninsula on which Astoria 
stands, or "Smith's Point" (now Taylor's Point), was known as 
"Point George" in 1811, when the Tonquin arrived there. 


In 1841, the Methodists established a mission on Clatsop Plains, 
at a place afterwards owned and patented by W.H. Gray, but they 
remained there but a short time, leaving the place in charge of 
Rev. J.L. Parrish, who sold it to W.H. Gray in 1846. 


In the early part of 1843, A. Trask, and T. Perry and W.W. 
Raymond came to Clatsop Plains, and later in the same year came 


William Hobson and family, Thomas Owens and family, N. Eberman, 
George Summers and Samuel Hall. Trask and Perry remained but a 
few years in Clatsop county. Trask moved to and became a pioneer 
in Tillamook county, and "Trask River" now perpetuates his name. 
W.W. Raymond settled at Tansy Point, now the embryo city of 
Flavel; Raymond was an Indian agent there, and in 1852 claimed to 
have over 600 Indians under his care. all of those Indians and 
their offspring have disappeared from the face of the earth, and 
now I do not know of a living one of the tribe to tell the tale 
of their departure. It is but justice to say of the Clatsop 
Indians that they were always peaceable and friendly with the 
white people, and never gave them any serious trouble. The white 
people, as usual, brought contagious diseases among them, which 
they were not able to control, but which finally annihilated the 
natives. 


Samuel Hall was a bachelor, and made rather a dramatic episode 
with the early history of Clatsop by falling desperately in love 
with an attractive school teacher, who thought in the Clatsop 
Plains in a southern school district. His suit was ruthlessly 
rejected by the fair one. Hall went hopelessly away to 
California, where he died leaving a will giving all of his 
property to the school district in which he had so ardently and 
fatally loved. The school district still enjoys the fruits of his 
folly. 


The immigration of 1843 was the first of any magnitude that ever 
crossed the plains. It consisted of 111 wagons, with 300 males 
over 16 years of age, and numbering in all about 1000 persons. 
Many of these never reached Oregon; some died on the way; some 
became disheartened and turned back, others went to California. 
Peter H. Burnett was elected captain of this company. Dr. 
Whitman, on his return from Washington, overtook the company 
about the time it reached the south Platte river; and traveled 
through with it, volunteering his service as guide. Among this 
company were many sterling men, who later on took prominent part 
in organizing the new territory and state -- the Applegates, 
Waldos, Hembrees, John Hobson, Peter H. Burnett, J.W. Nesmith and 
many others, who have held important positions and been valuable 
citizens in building up a new empire. 


H.H. Hunt and Ben Woods crossed the plains in 1843, when they 
built "Hunts Mill." This was the first sawmill ever built on the 
Columbia river. It stood near the place now known as Clifton 
(J.W. & V. Cook's cannery) and I think they own the old millsite. 
Mr. Hunt selected this place on account of the water-power there. 
He hauled the mill irons for this mill across the plains, which, 
considering the great distance, the many dangers and almost 
insurmountable obstacles to meet and overcome, the road in many 
places to locate and build, was an Herculean task to perform. The 
old French ship Sylvia de Grasse, early in 1850, loaded with 
lumber at this mill for San Francisco. On her way down the river, 
at high tide, she struck on a sunken rock, a short distance above 


Upper Astoria, and when the tide fell the ship's back was broken. 
Her great hulk hung on this rock more than a quarter of a 
century, a mournful signal of the hidden danger. Had she made 
quick dispatch, her cargo of lumber would have brought the 
enormous sum of $150 to $200 per 1000 feet. A government buoy now 
marks the danger spot, and the old Sylvia de Grasse, as well as 
the old mill, are forever gone. 


In 1843 and 1844, all of the land from old Point George (Smith's 
point) to Tongue point, was taken up. C.S. Smith, commonly known 
as "Ticky Smith," took up Smith's point. Colonel John McClure 
took the next claim on the eastern boundary of Smith's claim, and 
the main business part of Astoria now stands on the McClure 
claim. Colonel McClure was an Indianian, and of good family, and 
I was informed by one who claimed distant kinship with him, that 
he was at one time collector of customs at New Orleans, but for 
reasons best known to himself, he sought a home in the wilderness 
of Clatsop county. He took a Chinook squaw for a companion, by 
whom he had one son, John. In about 1866 he sold the townsite of 
Astoria to Judge Cyrus Olney, for about $10,000. He, with his 
son, returned to Indiana, where he died a few years later. His 
squaw, without seeming regret, went back to live and die with her 
"tillicums" (friends) on the classic shores of the Chinooks. J.M. 
Shively settled on Astor Hill, the original Astoria. It had been 
occupied by the Hudson's Bay company's people up to about the 
time Shively took possession. Soon after settling up his claim to 
this land, Shively went East to get married, leaving James Welch 
in charge of his land. On his return, Welch claimed the land by 
actual occupation. A lawsuit almost as tedious as Jarndyce vs. 
Jarndyce followed, but was finally settled by compromise, and the 
land was divided between the two. Portions of the walls of the 
old fort and a number of the old houses of the company's people 
were standing when I first went to Astoria. 


A.E. Wilson took possession of the next claim east of the next 
claim east of Shively's, holding it till 1849, when he sold it to 
General John Adair, who was sent by President Taylor as collector 
of customs for the port of Astoria. General Adair had been there 
but a short time when he plotted a portion of his land into town 
lots, to which the place he took the custom-house, and by his 
influence at Washington had the postoffice also removed there, 
greatly to the disgust, discomfort and inconvenience of the 
people of Astoria, as his place was about two miles from Astoria, 
and the two places were unconnected by a road. When an Astorian 
had business at the custom-house, or wished to drop a letter in 
the post office, or get one out, he had to embark in his boat or 
canoe and fight his way against the wind, waves and tides to 
these offices. Complaint after complaint, remonstrance after 
remonstrance went up to Washington but only to reach deaf ears. 
This state of things lasted until the long reign of democracy was 
ended by the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1861, when both the 
custom-house and post office were returned to Astoria, and the 
people again made happy. Astoria and Upper Astoria have grown 


ranging in size from 20 to 40 inches in diameter, and 80 to 120 
feet in height. The largest of these were cut into sawlogs and 
sold at the mill. A Mr. Bell and myself counted the rings marking 
the annual growth of the largest one of the trees, and found it 
to be 75 years old. After the ground had been burned off, this 
old log presented a novel sight, with 12 or 15 great stumps 

old log presented a novel sight, with 12 or 15 great stumps 
astride it, their large roots reaching down to the ground on 
either side, binding it fast to the earth. This log was as sound 
as it had ever been, and made excellent wood. Either of these 
trees had lain on the ground fully 100 years. Few people will 
believe this story, yet it is strictly true, and many similar 
examples may be found in the woods of Clatsop county to this day. 
For shipbuilding and many other purposes, there is no timber 
superior to Oregon yellow fir. 


In those early days, the custom-house and the pilots were all 
there was of any importance in Astoria; that place has always 
been the home of bar pilots. They generally had plenty of money, 
and spent it freely, consequently they were mighty fine fellows, 
and very popular in Astoria. The first pilot at Astoria, except 
those of the Hudson's Bay Company, was a Captain Pierce, who, in 
May, 1848, went out with a crew of Indians to bring in the 
Hudson's Bay Company's bark Vancouver, but he lost her on the 
bar. sometime during the same year, Captain White's son brought 
the schooner Mary Taylor and put her on as pilot-boat, with 
himself and J.G. Hustler as pilots. A year or two later Captain 
George Flavel came with the schooner California, and put her on 
in opposition to the Mary Taylor, and after a lively campaign 
finally ran her off, taking the entire business to himself, which 
he kept without opposition until 1864. 


Previous to 1849, and back to 1843, but two or three ships a year 
entered the Columbia river, excepting those of the Hudson's bay 
company. They owned three barks, the Vancouver, Columbia, and 
Cowlitz, which they ran between London and the Columbia river, 
one arriving each spring and one departing each fall. Some of 
their people at Astoria acted as pilots for their ships. The 
first legislation in Oregon territory regulating pilotage on the 
Columbia allowed enormous fees for that service, on account of 
the small number of vessels arriving and departing. The same law 
was in force until 1862. In that year the writer hereof was 
chosen to represent the people of Clatsop, Columbia, and 
Tillamook counties (at that time it took three counties to make a 
population sufficiently large to be entitled to one 
representative), in the legislature, and knowing that the 
commerce of the Columbia river had grown to such a considerable 
magnitude that the fees allowed by the law were enriching the few 
to the injury of the many, then he introduced to a bill in the 
house, which became a law, reducing pilot fees on the bar, and on 
the river between Astoria and Portland and all it would bear, 
leaving the pilots a sufficient remuneration for their services. 
Having been so long in the possession of this business without 


competition, and knowing it had to pass through their hands 
anyway, they grew to be too independent, and neglectful of their 
duty. They seldom ever went outside in bad weather to look for 
ships, no matter how many were due, or how important speedy 
arrival might be. Vessels often had to lay outside one, two, 
three, four and even six weeks waiting the pleasure of the 
pilots, 


The lack of competition in any business always leads to like 
damaging results to any public, or those within reach of such a 
business. The pilots were kings in Astoria for many years. In 
1864 the writer was again elected to the same position, and 
believing that the growing commerce of the state needed an 
improved system of pilotage, had a law enacted giving exclusive 
right to pilot on the Columbia river bar to the owner of steam 
tugs of sufficient power to tow ships in or out of the river. 
Heretofore only small sailing schooners had been used as pilots 
boats. At the same session he had a point memorial adopted by 
both houses asking the Washington territory legislature to enact 
a similar law; but, fearing they might not act promptly, he went 
in the latter part of November, 1864, to Olympia, over those 
almost impassible roads, to ask in person the passage of such a 
law. In less than 10 days his bill passes both houses, was signed 
by the governor and was the law of both Oregon and Washington, 
making it impossible for any one to act as pilot on the Columbia 
river bar unless he was the owner or connected with a steam tug. 
He will always remember with gratitude, pride and pleasure the 
promptness with which the Washington legislature took up and 
passes his bill, and the kind, courteous and generous manner in 
which he was treated by them during his stay at Olympia. 


In less than three months from the passage of this bill Captain 
Paul Corno put the powerful steam tug Raboni on the bar, and 
there have been steam tugs there ever since. Captain Flavel, 
having grown rich, then put in another steam tug, and soon became 
the owner of both tugs and the business, which he kept for many 
years. 


As late as 1864 Clatsop county only pulled about 160 votes, and 
Astoria had grown but very little up to that date; nor did she 
show any considerable growth until the salmon cannery business 
was started there, in about 1874; and, as the canning industry 
increased, she grew rapidly in population and wealth very 
rapidly, so she almost wholly is indebted to the salmon business 
for being able to rank as the third city in size in the state. 
Astorians should lift their hats to the royal chinook salmon, and 
have him engraven upon the coat-of-arms, and the city should 
honor him with a place on her great seal. 


Dec. 22, 1877 

Messrs. Badollet & Co. have made some changes in their store room 
which will give them considerable more room. The old store room 
has quite a history; it was built and occupied some twenty odd 


years ago by Messrs. Van Dusen & Brown. That firm has sold as 
high as $1,200 a day, when times were flush here. The back room, 
when Generals Grant, Sheridan, Hooker and other military 
dignitaries used to, in years gone by, drink their "toddy" while 
Mr. V. looked on and hummed the well-known tune, "cold water give 
to me, for I am a teetotler, from drinking customs free," is now 
merged into the general sales room and lots of goods are sold 
there. MORE ANON. 


From the New York Daily Tribune Oct. 10, 1855: 


Oregon City, Wednesday, Aug. 22, 1855. 

....Astoria, where I write, has not progressed much since old 
John Jacob opened his speculations here, and Washington Irving 
immortalized the undertaking in his classic narrative. I fancy I 
knew just how Astoria looked before I saw it. Not at the mouth, 
but five or six miles above, on the south side--less than a 
hundred houses--and overhung by a dark forest of piine and 
spruce; the land rising as 


Mapping the Frontier 


Charles Wilson's Diary of the Survey of the 49th Parallel, 
1858-1862, while Secretary of the British Boundary Commission. 
Edited and with an introduction by George F.G. Stanley, 
University of Washington Press, Seattle 


April 30th.... About 8 this morning we made Cape Disappointment, 
at the mouth of the Columbia & stood off & on waiting for a pilot 
to cross the bar; at last about 12 we saw the pilot boat coming 
down steamed up to meet her. The pilot boats are very fine & well 
handled & our pilot shipped in a masterly manner; but his mode of 
coming aboard; first of all over the bulwarks appeared the crown 
of a black 'wide awake', the followed a volume of disgusting 
brownish fluid right on to the deck, whilst from a mouth hardly 
visible from the quantity of hair about it, proceeding the 
greeting in the strongest Yankee twang, 'Wall Captain how's the 
state of your health?' However; to do him justice, he was a 
capital pilot & took us safely over the much dreaded bar of the 
Columbia. We had a very favourable day for crossing, but even 
then we could see the breakers running along as far as the eye 
could reach; there have been numberless wrecks on this same bar, 
in many of which all hands have perished. 

....We stopped at Astoria, the port of entry, & I went on shore 
with the Captain to see the Custom house. I should much have like 
to have spent some hours in this celebrated place in the history 
of the far west, but hardly anything of its former state remains, 
the Yankees having started a city there; the immense tree, so 
celetrated, has fallen, having been chopped down for a wager by 
two of these 'go ahead' people. Of the old fort & establishment, 
nothing remains but one small building to tell of Jacob Astor's 


